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cially with Owen, who is savagely sneered at by name and by allusion 
on every possible occasion. It is a state of things discreditable to Sci- 
ence, when, to use the words of an English critic, people go to Profes- 
sor Huxley's lecture-room with somewhat of the same spirit as that 
with which they would flock to a prize-fight. 

"We very much wish that this volume might be republished in this 
country, and that our students of medicine, at least, might get a smat- 
tering, however small, of scientific anatomy. But we fear the day has 
not yet arrived. Meanwhile, those who would like to see the book, 
and who cannot afford to buy it, will find the Lectures reported in the 
Medical Times and Gazette for the first months of 1864 



18. — Icones Muscorum, or Figures and Descriptions of most of those 
Mosses peculiar to Eastern North America which have not been here- 
tofore figured. By William S. Sullivant, LL. D. "With one 
hundred and twenty-nine Copperplates. Cambridge : Sever and 
Francis. London : Trilbner & Co. 1864. 

Oedinarilt a special and technical work like this, upon a particu- 
lar and somewhat neglected branch of botany, would not call for notice 
here. This does so because of its rare perfection as a work of art as 
well as of science. The volume is an imperial octavo, in typography 
worthy of the University Press. The plates are devoted for the most 
part each to the illustration of a single species, — the Moss being delin- 
eated first of the natural size, whether large, like the Peat-mosses, with 
which the series begins, or minute, like the ephemeral Phasca which 
follow, — then in magnified views and analyses of part after part, until 
the whole structure is clearly revealed. Numerous and, from their 
greatly enlarged size, predominating as are the detailed figures, yet 
they are so skilfully managed as to avoid the appearance of crowding 
or confusion. Each plate tells its story gracefully as well as accurately. 
We may well suppose that Bruch and Schimper's Bryologia Europcea 
has served as a model; but these plates are more exquisite, mainly 
because upon copper instead of stone, and on the whole are probably 
unequalled. The author assigns the whole credit to his draughtsman, 
Mr. August Schrader, whom he has sedulously trained to the work, and 

course he will let me have mine. I contend that the difference is one of degree 
only. 

Ma. McHenbt. I pity you ; you do not know better. &c., &c., &c. 

Does not this sound like our own blessed land in the good old times ? Mb. Mc- 
Henbt expressed the sense of the majority of the meeting. 
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to the engraver, Mr. William Dougal. But we are confident that much 
is due to his own facile pencil, as well as to his superintendence. Hav- 
ing by this and by other works done so much for the before neglected 
department of botany to which he has devoted himself, we may fairly 
call upon him to do more, and to render the study of our mosses popu- 
lar, or at least practicable to our botanical students in general, and even 
to amateurs, by means of a general account of the North American 
species, more full and easy than that whicTi he has already contributed 
to Gray's Manual, and with figures of' a considerable portion of the 
commoner Mosses. 



19. — An American Dictionary of the English Langtiage. By Noah 
Webstee, LL. D. Thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged and 
improved by Chauncet A. Goodkich, D. D., LL. D., «&c., &c., and 
Noah Portee, D. D., &c., &c. Springfield: G. & C. Merriam, 
1864. 4to. pp. Ixxii., 1768. 

The good Dr. Webster would be startled if he could see a copy of 
his Dictionary shorn of all his Semitic etymologies, and fuller of pic- 
tures than a primer. In many respects, however, this new edition is 
an improvement on its predecessors, and in the etymological part it is 
undoubtedly the best English Dictionary existing. But we cannot help 
thinking that the general plan is a bad one. If it were intended to 
make it a complete dictionary of the English language, it should have 
been fuller ; if a convenient volume for reference, less full. A complete 
dictionary would be a history of the language, for it would contain every 
word that had ever been used, with its changes and the dates of them, 
— would be, in short, what Grimm's great work will be for Germany, 
and Littre's for France. The volume before us contains a great many 
obsolete and unusual words, — some that have been used, perhaps, only 
once ; it incorporates, provincialisms from Halliwell and Bartlett, and 
yet by no means exhausts the stock whether of archaisms, oddities, or 
vulgarisms. Then for the illustrations (except where they are geomet- 
rical figures or the Uke), they are not only worthless, but a positive nui- 
sance. They make the book bigger and the print smaller. They are 
ugly, poorly engraved, and fitter for a spelling-book than a dictionary. 
What can be the need of giving us a picture of the dial of a clock in a 
country where every house contains one ? of the American flag, look- 
ing as no banner ever looked out of a wood-cut or a patriotic poem ? 
of the Colossus of Ehodes bestriding the harbor, while the small print 
beneath assures us there is no authority for supposing that he ever be- 
strode it at all ? We can conceive of people who would be pleased with 



